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The  Lincoln  Myths  are  Passing 
But  Slowly. 


BOWERS'  TRAGIC  ERA. 


The  de-bunking  of  the  Lincoln  Myths,  which  have  been  for  decades 
the  accepted  history  of  partisan  factions,  is  making  progress.  Grad- 
ually the  truth  is  emerging  from  the  tons  of  twaddle  which  have  ob- 
scured and  suppressed  it.  Here  and  there  writers  at  the  North,  even, 
are  venturing  to  record  unpleasant  truths;  not  the  truth  in  all  its 
hideousness,  but  a  part  of  it,  and  we  may  hope  that  eventually  all 
the  facts  may  be  gathered  and  made  into  a  masterpiece  of  truth, 
which  will  at  the  same  time  and  inevitably  be  a  monument  to  immor- 
tal infamy. 

The  process  that  is  going  on  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  late 
Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge.     He  wrote: 

"I  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  partisanship  and 
hostility  to  the  South. 

"I  was  carried  to  meetings  where  orators  indulged  in  most  shame- 
less misrepresentation  of  men  and  measures  twenty  years  before. 

"I  believed  these  things,  even  believed  them  when  I  was  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  continued  to  believe  them  until  I  began  to  go  back  to 
the  original  sources  for  this  biography  of  Lincoln. 

"With  the  realization  now  of  how  shamelessly  I  and  all  my  genera- 
tion were  deceived,  I  feel  a  sense  of  personal  outrage." 

But  even  with  that  knowledge  and  that  confession,  Beveridge  did 
not  tell  some  things,  which  he  confided  to  some  in  the  course  of  cor- 
respondence, as  having  discovered  in  his  researches,  and  which  a 
courageous  historian  should  have  told. 

Generally  speaking  it  is  still  the  vogue  for  writers  to  soft  pedal 
on  anything  derogatory  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Some  of  these  may  do 
so  because  as  partisan  propagandists  they  desire  to  support  a  cause; 
some  may  be  actually  so  ignorant  and  misguided  as  to  believe  what 
they  write;  and  some  there  may  be  who  write  primarily  wtih  an  eye 
to  the  popularity  of  their  productions. 

From  whatever  motives  such  a  course  is  pursued,  the  result  is 
that  those  who  pursue  it  help  to  perpetuate  the  myths,  and  become 
allies,  and  aiders  of  the  Lincoln  die-hards — that  group  who  seem  de- 
termined to  perpetuate  as  long  as  possible  the  fables  and  the  fictions, 
the  legends  and  the  myths,  which  factional  malice  and  partisan  propa- 
ganda have  since  the  War  between  the  Slates  taught  as  history.  It 
is,  of  course,  "history"  only  in  the  sense  of  the  Napoleonic  phrase; 
"a  fable  agreed  upon." 


One  of  the  most  regrettable  instances  of  an  indefensible  treat- 
ment—or lack  of  treatment — of  the  Lincoln  theme,  is  to  be  found  in 
Claude  G.  Bowers'  recent  book. 

As  an  expose*  Of  the  lOW  and  destructive  motives  behind  the  per- 
secution of  the  South  and  behind  the  efforts  to  destroy  its  civilization 

during  the  years  of  "Reconstruction,"  The  Tragic  Bra:  //<-•  Revolution 
after  Lincoln,  is  a  devastating  portrayal  In  his  preface  Mr.  Bowers, 
speaking  in  the  historical  present  tense,  of  the  era  chronicled,  says: 
"Never  have  American  public  men  in  responsible  positions,  directing 
the  destiny  of  the  Nation,  been  so  brutal,  hypocritical,  and  corrupt." 
The  story  he  tells  amply  justifies  this  assertion  of  the  preface. 

Ames,  Ashley,  Babcock,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Beast  Butler,  Cameron, 
Chandler,  Conklin,  Garfield,  Hayes,  Julian,  Logan,  Morton,  Schurz, 
Sheridan,  Sherman,  Stanton,  Sumner,  Wade,  Grant  and  many  others, 
passing  in  review,  appear  in  sorry  plight. 

Truly  the  narrative  makes  "many  statues  in  public  squares  and 
parks  seem  a  bit  grotesque,"  as  the  author,  in  the  preface  declared  it 
would.  The  volume  deals  with  the  period  from  1865  to  1877,  from 
Lincoln's  death  to  the  presidency  of  Hayes,  and  afterwards — the  most 
tragic  in  our  history.  It  is  an  entertaining  story  Mr.  Bowers  tells; 
it  holds  the  Interest  of  the  reader,  with  a  firmer  grip,  from  beginning 
to  end,  than  do  his  earlier  volumes. 

The  book  might  well  have  been  a  great  work;  indeed,  it  is  a  great 
book,  but,  unfortunately,  with  a  great  defect,  from  an  historical 
standpoint. 

II 

Opening  with  Lincoln's  death,  the  author  has  chosen  to  attempt 
to  treat  what  he  terms  the  "Tragic  Era"  as  a  thing  wholly  apart 
from,  and  in  fact  unrelated  to  the  preceding  years, — a  period  which 
we  may  term  the  Lincoln  Era — the  era  of  the  war  upon  the  South. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Bowers  not  point  out  that  the  "Tragic  Era" 
was  the  logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  Lincoln  Era  and  the  Lin- 
coln policies,  but  he  in  effect,  and  by  inference  and  indirection,  at 
least  attempts  to  absolve  Lincoln  from  all  blame  respecting  the  sordid 
business  he  describes.  In  order  to  do  that  he  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Monster  of  Reconstruction,  like  Minerva,  sprang  full  grown 
from  the  heads  of  the  Republican  group,  who  survived  Lincoln,  im- 
mediately after  his  death;  and  that  no  such  monster  would  have  been 
born  or  allowed  to  prey  upon  the  people  of  the  South  had  Lincoln 
lived.  Mr.  Bowers,  by  assumption  and  presumption,  not  only  disavows 
any  responsibility  upon  Lincoln,  for  what  took  place,  but  poses  him, 
from  the  grave  as  in  absolute  opposition  to  what  the  villains,  whose 
history  he  sketches  with  becoming  blackness,  perpetrated  upon  the 
South. 
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The  picture  which  Bowers  paints  has  for  its  background  an  al- 
leged "conciliatory  and  wise  policy"  which  he  would  have  us  believe 
Lincoln  would  have  carried  out  had  he  lived.  Not  by  statement  of  a 
claim,  with  evidence  to  support  it,  but  by  assuming  what  cannot  be 
proved,  he  places  Lincoln  in  the  background,  and  sets  up  in  the  fore- 
ground a  group  of  Radicals  who  under  the  malign  leadership  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  and  Charles  Sumner,  dominated  Congress  and  put  through 
a  program  "obviously  unconstitutional  and  even  more  obviously  o\i\ 
and  inhumane," — a  program  which  Mr.  Bowers  seemingly  invites  his 
readers  to  believe  would  have  been  abhorrent  to,  and  which  would 
have  been  prevented  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  great  defect  in  Mr.  Bowers'  otherwise  admirable  book  is  that 
he  treats  Lincoln  and  his  policies  in  a  wholly  indefensible  way.  Hav- 
ing elected  to  write  about  the  era  following  Lincoln's  death,  he  makes 
unjustified  and  certainly  unsubstantiated  claims  respecting  Lincoln. 
It  is  all  the  worse  that  these  claims  are  made  by  indirection  and  as- 
sumption. The  work  opens  with  one  of  these,  and  is  peppered  full 
of  them.  The  manner  of  treatment  is  all  the  more  reprehensible  for 
that  they  do  not  break  out  in  direct  assertion  so  as  to  provide  a  definite 
issue.  Rather  the  effect,  if  not  the  purpose,  is  to  mislead  the  unwary 
reader,  by  repeated  suggestion  and  assumption,  instead  of  instructing 
him  by  positive  assertion  backed  by  evidence  and  argument. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  criticism  to  say  that  Mr.  Bowers  was  not 
writing  a  history  of  Lincoln,  his  times  or  his  policies.  That  is  quite 
true,  but  if  Lincoln  were  to  be,  as  he  is,  constantly  referred  to 
throughout  the  narrative,  and  if  the  key-note  of  the  preface  were  to 
be  as  it  is  "the  conciliatory  and  wise  policy  of  Lincoln,"  surely  the 
discussion  should  have  been  broad  enough  and  detailed  enough  to 
present  an  adequate  and  accurate  idea  of  what  is  referred  to. 

In  order  to  begin  his  narrative  in  a  dramatic  way,  with  a  dra- 
matic incident,  and  to  sound  the  keynote  of  the  dramatic  and  the 
tragic  which  under  the  skillful  literary  artistry  of  this  master  stylist 
is  maintained  with  surprising  continuity  through  the  whole  volume, 
the  author  entitles  his  first  chapter,  "The  King  is  Dead;  Long  live 
the  King;"  and  opens  it  with  a  quotation  from  the  Julian  diary; 
and  he  makes  an  indefensible  use  of  the  diary,  as  it  seems  to  us.  It 
is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  all  the  use  he  makes  of  the  diary  is  im- 
proper. By  no  means.  The  Julian  diary  is  new  material  of  a  high 
degree  of  importance.  So  far  as  we  know  Mr.  Bowers  is  the  first  per- 
son to  bring  any  of  it  to  the  light  of  day,  in  print.  The  author  was 
entitled  to  make,  and  has  made  the  most  of  it.  Let  it  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  he  is  not  to  be  criticised  for  using  it;  on  the  contrary 
he  is  to  be  congratulated  for  discovering  and  bringing  this  material 
to  public  notice.  But  a  part  of  it  he  has  used  in  a  way  to  convey  and 
support  an  erroneous  impression.     The  first  use  of  the  diary  in   th<2 
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i:  mii    of  the  volume  illustrates  the  character  of  use  to  which 
exception  li  taken. 

There  were  schisms,  and  groups  of  one  kind  or  another  among 
the  Republicans  at  the  time  Mr.  Bowers'  story  op.  us.  All  of  the  Re- 
publicans did  sot,  of  course,  thins  alike  about  all  things,  and 
some  were  jealous  of  the  Influence,  opportunity  and  powers  of  others. 

These  factional  differences,  it  Beems,  in  large  measure  resulted  from 
the  prevalence  of  greed  and  envy  because  those  in  more  favored  places 

had  the  better  opportunities  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  Bwag,  whether 

that  were  material  loot  or  party  honors.  If  after  the  war,  instead  of 
badgering  the  South,  and  if  the  whole  public  attention  had  not  been 
centered  in  and  absorbed  by  that,  and  if  instead  investigations  had 
been  made,  doubtless  scandals  involving  army  contracts,  and  crooked 
financial  manipulations  of  enormous  proportions  might  have  been  un- 
covered. It  is  not  uncommon  even  yet  to  hear  it  said  in  private  of 
scores  of  families  throughout  the  North  that:  'They  got  rich  during 
the  war;'  their  fortune,  it  is  related,  started  with  a  certain  named 
ancestor  who  made  his  money  out  of  government  contracts,  etc.  There 
were  for  these  and  other  reasons  many  bitternesses;  some  who  had 
not  fared  as  well  as  their  neighbors  wanted  a  new  deal.  But  to  por- 
tray these  or  any  other  of  the  inter-Republican  party  differences  as 
of  such  import  and  character  as  to  prove  that  there  was  a  great,  real, 
irreconcilable  difference  between  Lincoln  on  the  one  side  and  the 
group  which  engineered  the  reconstruction  measures  after  his  death 
on  the  other,  over  that  matter,  is  to  paint  an  essentially  false  picture. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Bowers  has  given  an  undue  impor- 
tance and  an  unwarranted  interpretation  to  extracts  from  the  Julian 
dairy. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  the  quotation  from  the  Julian  diary  respecting 
Lincoln's  death  is  concerned,  it  may  or  may  not  have  referred  to  Re- 
construction. The  diary  itself  might  make  that  point  clear;  Mr. 
Bowers  does  not. 

By  pursuing  the  course  he  did  respecting  these  matters  Mr.  Bowers 
made  his  book  essentially  worthless  as  a  contribution  to  the  logic 
and  the  philosophy  of  history.  It  will  remain  a  contribution  of  im- 
portance as  a  collection  of  facts,  and  as  an  index  to  pertinent  mate- 
rial for  future  historians. 

Ill 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  as  respects  the  South, 
after  the  war,  was  to  construct  a  plan  and  put  into  effect  a  policy 
which  would  assure  the  ascendency  of  that  party  in  that  section  in- 
definitely. Mr.  Bowers  makes  that  abundantly  clear  in  this  volume, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama.     It  is  true  that 
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as  a  part  of  the  scheme  the  Northerners,  filled  with  malice  and  vin- 
dictiveness,  gloried  in  the  opportunity  to  humiliate  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, to  steal  their  property,  exhaust  their  substance  and  to  allow  the 
Carpet-bag  vultures  to  revel  in  the  low  debaucheries  for  which  these 
thousands  of  minor  editions  of  Beast  Butler  were  so  well  fitted  by 
training  and  by  taste.  But  the  fact  is  that  along  with  all  that  villainy, 
the  chief  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  civilization  of  the  South,  to  crush 
and  submerge  the  white  race,  to  turn  the  affairs  over  to  the  imported 
carpet-baggers,  a  few  "scalawag"  native  whites  and  to  the  negroe3 
just  out  of  slavery.  One  item  of  that  program,  which  Mr.  Bowers 
clearly  points  out,  was  to  enfranchise  the  negroes  throughout  the 
South,  while  continuing  to  deny  them  the  vote  in  Illinois,  in  Indiana, 
in  Ohio,  and  throughout  the  North  generally. 

The  heart  of  the  plan  was  negro  domination.  That  was  Stevens' 
plan;  it  was  Stanton's  plan;  it  was  Ben  Wade's  plan;  it  was  Morton's 
plan;  it  was  Chandler's  plan;  it  was  the  plan  of  the  whole  sordid 
group  whose  history  Mr.   Bowers  tells. 

It  was  also  Lincoln's  plan;  that  Mr.  Bowers  does  not  tell;  he  not 
only  does  not  tell  it,  but  by  implication  denies  it. 

Lincoln  on  March  13,  1864,  in  a  letter  to  Michael  Hahn,  who  had 
been  elected  "the  first  free  state  governor  of  Louisiana,"  made  the 
suggestion  for  Hahn's  "private  consideration,"  that  some  negroes  be  en- 
franchised, declaring  "They  would  probably  help  in  some  trying  time 
to  come,  to  keep  the  jewel  of  liberty  within  the  family  of  freedom." 

Seward  said  Lincoln  had  a  cunning  that  amounted  to  genius. 
This  may  have  been  a  cunning  and  ingenious  way  of  expressing  him- 
self, but  its  purpose  to  assure  party  advantage  would  be  sufficiently 
obvious  to  a  politician. 

Old  Thad  Stevens,  with  a  more  honestly  open  method  (however 
reprehensible  he  might  have  been  otherwise)  than  Lincoln,  and  with- 
out the  Lincoln  "cunning  that  amounted  to  genius,"  declared  that  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  at  the  South  would  be  had  "only  when  the 
Constitution  had  been  so  amended  'as  to  secure  perpetual  ascendency 
to  the  Union' — meaning  the  Republican  party,"  and  the  purpose  openly 
declared  was  to  "enfranchise  the  negroes  .  .  .  and  thus  continue 
Republican  ascendency."  Stevens  boldly  declared  in  discussing  "Re- 
construction" legislation  which  he  advocated,  that  its  purpose  was  to 
control  the  presidential  election  of  1868.  Thus  Bowers  quotes  him: 
"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  at  once  that  section  is  there  to  save  or  de- 
stroy the  Union  [Republican]  Party." 

But  Stevens  was  not  more  interested  in  the  continued  ascendancy 
of  the  Republican  party  than  Lincoln  was;  and  indeed  Stevens  was 
less  greedy  for  public  office  than  was  Lincoln.  There  was  consider- 
able complaint  of  Lincoln  during  the  war  because  he  seemed  more 
concerned  about  getting  himself  elected  president  a  second  time  than 
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in  anything  else.  Some  were  of  the  opinion  he  was  so  completely 
absorbed  In  plana  and  schemes  to  get  re-nominated  and  re-elected  that 
he  neglected  the  war. 

IV 

Mr.  Bowers  Justly  indicts  the  motley  horde  of  the  Reconstruction 
regime,  because,  he  charges,  fhey  made  an  era  in  which  "The  Consti- 
tution was  treated  as  a  doormat  on  which  politicians  and  army  officers 
wiped   their  feet  after  wading  in  the  muck." 

"Never,"  he  adds,  "has  the  Supreme  Court  been  treated  with  such 
Ineffable  contempt,  and  never  has  that  tribunal  so  often  cringed  be- 
fore the  clamor  of  the  mob." 

But  Mr.  Bowers  neglects  to  say,  or  even  to  intimate,  that  those 
upon  whom  he  justly  pours  his  scornful  denunciation  for  treating 
the  Constitution  as  a  doormat  had  distinguished  precedent  for  so 
doing;  and  fails  to  note  that  the  instrument  had  become  worn,  if  not 
threadbare,  from  the  contemptuous  tramplings  of  Lincoln  and  his 
cabinet  for  four  long  and  cruel  years.  Mr.  Bowers,  if  he  had  been  as 
much  interested  in  cause  and  effect,  as  he  seems  to  be  in  dramatic 
effect,  might  well  have  found  an  opportunity  in  a  paragraph  or  two, 
at  least,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Lincoln,  a  minority  presi- 
dent, as  he  was,  could  not  have  been  elected  even  as  a  minority  presi- 
dent, if  he  had  not  received  the  support  of  those  who  held  the  con- 
stitution to  be  a  league  with  death  and  a  covenant  with  hell,  and  who 
holding  it  to  be  a  thing  despised,  burned  copies  of  it  in  the  streets  of 
Boston.  Thus  Mr.  Bowers  might  have  accounted  for  a  part  at  least 
of  their  contempt  for  the  constitution,  in  the  example  Lincoln  set; 
he  might  have  done  the  villains  of  the  Reconstruction  Era  the  justice 
to  cite  the  example  which  they  followed.  Even  the  devil,  we  are  told, 
should  have  his  dues.  So  why  deny  the  benefit  of  the  simple  truth 
to  the  unspeakable  Reconstruction  herd? 

Historians  and  statisticians  have  counted  many  thousands  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  North  who  were  imprisoned,  in  violation  of 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and  in  defiance  of  the  constituted  ju- 
dicial authority,  by  direction  and  under  a  policy  of  usurped  power 
by  President  Lincoln  and  his  administration.  The  many  and  repeated 
violations  of  the  constitution  were  so  patent  they  cannot  be  denied. 
The  most  that  partisan  defenders  attempt  is  to  excuse  them  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  "saving  the  Union."  But  the  Jesuitical  doctrine 
that  this  involves  is  not  widely  accepted  by  the  intelligent. 

Mr.  Bowers  quotes  Thad  Stevens  to  the  effect  that  there  were  in 
his  county  alone  fifteen  hundred  negroes  who  came  there  as  escaped 
slaves.  The  History  of  the  Underground  Railroad  in  Chester  and  neigh- 
boring counties  of  Pennsylvania  shows  that  hundreds  of  citizens  were 
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systematically  engaged  in  the  violation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
laws;  and  the  same  thing  was  taking  place  all  over  the  North.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  negroes  were  stolen  and  spirited  away.  The  question 
of  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  slavery  does  not  enter  into  this  question; 
that  is  another  matter.  But  Mr.  Bowers  addresses  his  denunciation 
to  those  of  the  Reconstruction  Era,  who  made  of  the  constitution  a 
door-mat  upon  which  to  wipe  their  feet.  The  point  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  being  used  as  a  door-mat  throughout  the  North  when 
Lincoln  was  elected;  and  he  did  nothing  about  it — except  to  make  a 
freer  use  of  the  door-mat. 

Such  an  attitude  toward  the  observance  of  law  and  legal  restraints 
was  one  of  long  standing  with  Lincoln.  He  began  his  political  career 
with  that  attitude  and  it  lasted  through  his  life.  In  his  first  political 
campaign,  that  for  the  legislature,  in  1832,  he  declared  that  "in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  there  could  always  be  means  found  to  cheat  the 
law."  That  idea  he  ever  held  to,  and  doubtless  modified  it  to  this 
form:  In  cases  of  extreme  desire,  there  could  always  be  means  found 
to  cheat  the  law. 

This  Lincolnian  doctrine  became  in  fact,  whether  it  were  actually 
declared  or  not,  the  basic  idea  upon  which  was  rested  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  administration  for  achieving  the  enormities  of  the  Recon- 
struction regime. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  a  coarse  man  and  far  from  an  ideal,  but 
he  was  incapable  of  giving  utterance  to  such  a  thought,  or  harboring 
such  an  idea!  And  yet  Mr.  Bowers  would  have  us  believe  that  John- 
son was  but  a  sponsor  for  Lincolnism!  He  was  no  such  thing.  He 
thought  that  Lincoln's  method  of  buying  votes  in  congress  with  the 
offices  was  immoral.* 

The  idea  of  cheating  the  law  and  circumventing  the  courts  g-ew 
with  Lincoln's  years  and  increased  with  his  strength.  Thus  in  1S58. 
in  his  campaign  against  Douglas,  referring  to  the  decision  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  he  railed  against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  declared  his  lack  of  respect  for  its  decisions;  and  inci- 
dentally gave  a  valuable  insight  into  his  intellectual  limitations. 

He  declared  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
but  "a  political  rule,"  which  it  was  his  desire  and  purpose  to  over- 
throw. A  position  of  dreadful  import  to  take.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  logician  to  trace  all  the  horrors  of  the  war  and  of  Recon- 
struction to  that  doctrine — to  Lincoln's  assertion  of  it.  His  positioa 
here  was  nothing  but  a  statement,  in  a  little  more  dignified  language 
of  his  old  doctrine,  of  1832,  of  "cheating  the  law." 

What  if  the  Supreme  Court  were  made  the  final,  supreme  arbiter, 
to  construe  the  Constitution;    and  what  if  it  had  done  so?     Did  the 
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Confutation  Intend  that  after  Inch  decision!  and  construction  people 
should  obej   the  law  ae  thus  declared!     it   made  no  difference  with 

Lincoln  whether  thai  were  so  or  not.  lie  would  find  a  means  "to 
cheat  the  law."  and  would  do  it  by  holding  the  decision  to  be  but  "a 
political  rule,"  and  With  a  political  mob  he  would  change  that  rule. 
That  was  his  position  two  years  before  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States!  And  that  was  his  position  when  he  became 
President! 

Douglas  answered  him  with  invincible  logic,  overpowering  ability, 
with  consuming  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  born  of  a  patriotism  Lin- 
coln probably  could  not  feel.  Thus  declared  Douglas:  "I  take  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  I  intend 
to  obey  them  as  such."  "He,"  Lincoln,  "tells  you  that  he  does  not 
like  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Suppose  he  dees  not,  how  is  he  going 
to  help  himself?  ....  Will  he  appeal  to  a  mob?  Does  he  intend 
to  appeal  to  violence,  to  lynch  law?  Will  he  stir  up  strife  and  rebel- 
lion in  the  land,  and  overthrow  the  court  by  violence?  ....  He 
who  attempts  to  stir  up  odium  and  rebellion  in  the  country  against 
the  constituted  authorities,  is  stimulating  the  passions  of  men  to  resort 
to  violence  and  to  mobs  instead  of  to  the  law." 

There  Is  little  wonder  that  Beveridge  who  began  his  study  of  Lin- 
coln's career  with  every  prepossession  in  his  favor  came  out  of  that 
study  with  Douglas  as  his  hero. 

But  Lincoln  continued  in  his  course,  and  this  fact  likely  accounted 
for  the  re-affirmation  of  its  original  position,  by  the  Republican  Party 
in  1860,  after  it  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court;  thus  placing  that  party  and  its  nominee  that  year,  Lincoln,  in 
an  attitude  of  open  and  organized  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision.  And  he  did  exactly  what  Douglas  charged  he  was  trying  to 
do.  He  stirred  up  rebellion,  overthrew  the  Constitution  and  revolu- 
tionized our  institutions.  He  made  a  Northern  Nation  instead  of 
preservng  the  Federal  Union. 

Dr.  Charles  Edward  Stowe,  son  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  de- 
clared it 

"perfectly  evident  that  there  was  a  great  rebellion,  but  .  .  the 
rebels  were  the  Northerners,  and  .  .  those  who  defended  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  was,  were  the  Southerners  .  .  ."  and  continuing  he 
said  "They  [the  Southerners]  certainly  had  on  their  side  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  land." 

We  are  not  discussing  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  Constitution; 
that  is  another  matter.  Let's  not  confuse  the  issue.  If  it  was  wrong, 
it  provides,  itself,  for  a  way  of  change  and  has  been  often  changed. 
But  the  point  is  that  Mr.  Bowers  was  denouncing  the  violations  of 
the  Constitution,  the  making  of  a  doormat  of  it;  and  allows  the  chief 
malefactor  in  that  regard  to  go  unwhipped. 


If  there  be  any  who  are  scandalized  at  the  statement  that  Lin- 
coln played  the  part  of  a  usurper  and  a  despot,  let  them  remember 
that  he  was  denounced  as  such  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North 
and  by  many  great  Republican  leaders  of  his  own  day,  during  the  war, 
like  Judge  Curtis  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Fremont,  Wendell  Phillips,  Fred  Douglas  and  Horace  Greeley,  all 
well  known  Republicans  and  Abolitionists,  issued  a  call  for  a  Repub- 
lican Convention  to  meet  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  31,  1864,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  Lincoln's  re-election.  In  doing  so  they 
declared  their  purpose  to  arouse  the  people  "and  bring  them  to  realize 
that  while  we  are  saturating  Southern  soil  with  the  best  blood  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  liberty,  we  have  really  parted  with  it  at  home." 

Mr.  Bowers  knows  all  this;  and  he  knows  that  the  state  of  things 
above  described  produced  the  war.  The  Constitution  was,  when  the 
war  came,  more  than  ever  made  a  doormat;  decisions  were  treated 
as  mere  political  rules;  and  the  "cheating  of  the  laws"  and  the  Con- 
stitution began  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted. 

Why  does  Mr.  Bowers  seem  at  so  much  pains  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  this  sort  of  thing  began  with  the  Reconstruction  Era,— 
"within  eight  hours  of  Lincoln's  death"? 


The  picture  Mr.  Bowers  paints  of  Andrew  Johnson  is  powerful 
and  compelling.  Had  he  not  blackened  his  first  year  by  allowing  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Surratt  and  Major  Henry  Wirz  by  Court  martials  sit- 
ting after  all  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  the  shackling  of  President 
Davis,  he  would  have  appeared  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  history.  But, 
as  it  is,  in  resisting  the  program  of  reconstruction  he  stood  like  a  lion 
by  the  Constitution,  and  had  the  courageous  nerve  of  a  super-man; 
he  stood  impeachment  for  his  conviction  of  right — And  Reconstruc- 
tion was  what  it  was  in  spite  of  that! 

No  sane  reasoner,  no  logical  mind  can  survey  Lincoln's  career, 
and  honestly  conclude  that  he  would  have  stood  against  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  the  politicians  of  the  Republican  Party,  who  made  Mr. 
Bowers'  "Tragic  Era",  with  the  firmness,  courage,  and  relative  suc- 
cess of  Johnson.  Woodburn,  the  biographer  of  Stevens,  says  that 
"Lincoln  had  shown  that  he  was  not  fixed  beyond  change  in  favor  of 
any  particular  scheme  of  reconstruction"  and  that  "no  doubt  he  would 
have  cooperated  with  Congress  in  carrying  out  such  a  plan  as  Con- 
gress had  proposed,  if  a  change  of  circumstances  had  appeared  to  make 
his  cooperation  desirable." 

Stanton  was  one  of  the  most  malignant  of  the  "South  haters." 
Even  Ben  Wade  did  not  excel  him  in  that  Christian  quality.  Lincoln 
was  subservient  to  Stanton.     Competent  authorities  agree  that  Stan- 


ton  was  so  much  his  master  that  with  impunity  he  presumed  to  be 
brutally  humiliating  and   oontemptuoui  toward   him,  and  dominated 

and  directed  his  actions  and  his  policy  when  he  desired  so  to  do. 

Piesident  Johnson  finally  put  this  man  out  of  his  cabinet.  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  Lincoln  would  ever  have  done  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Bowers  is  Informed  upon  all  this  phase  of  the  business.  How 
then  does  he  conclude  that  the  conspirators  would  not  have  had  their 
way,  if  Lincoln  had  lived? 

VI 

Mr.  Bowers  not  only  does  not  treat  the  Reconstruction  Era  as 
the  logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  Lincoln  Era,  and  the  policies 
of  the  Lincoln  administrations,  but  he  inferentially  asserts  or  assumes, 
or  at  least  invites  his  readers  to  assume,  that  all  would  have  been 
well  if  Lincoln  had  remained  upon  the  scene. 

It  is  puzzling  and  disappointing  to  contemplate  Mr.  Bowers'  per- 
formance in  this  regard.  Surely  he  has  a  more  accurate  and  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Lincoln  War  Era  than  this  treatment 
would  imply.  It  can  scarcely  be  that  Mr.  Bowers'  historical  horizons 
have  been  so  narrowly  confined  to  the  specific  periods  of  which  he 
has  written,  that  he  knows  so  little  as  he  would  have  us  believe  of 
the  era  of  the  war  between  the  States.  Mr.  Bowers  as  an  historian 
has  had  a  rather  recondite  way  of  writing.  He  has  an  aptitude  for 
writing  about  tBe  last  thing  first,  and  the  first  thing  last,  from  a 
chronological  standpoint.  He  wrote  of  the  Jackson  Period  first,  and 
then  went  back  and  wrote  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton;  now  he  has 
written  of  the  after  the  war  period,  and  it  has  been  rumored  he  is 
soon  to  "do"  the  period  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

A  better  chronological  sequence  might  have  given  us  works  which 
would  have  more  regarded  the  philosophy  of  history,  even  if  we  had 
been  treated  to  a  little  less  of  the  dramatic. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  puzzling  to  explain,  and  Mr.  Bowers 
has  not  taken  the  time  to  explain,  the  character  of  his  incidental 
treatment  of  Lincoln  in  his  present  volume.  However  and  why  it 
resulted,  it  is  altogether  to  be  regretted,  for,  great  as  is  the  service 
he  has  done  the  cause  of  truth  in  history  respecting  much  that  took 
place  from  1865  to  1877,  he  has  done  the  history  of  an  even  more  im- 
portant subject  a  great  disservice. 

If  Mr.  Bowers  had  enlarged  the  scope  of  his  studies  a  little  and 
had  told  us  about  the  sowing  of  the  wind,  instead  of  telling  us  only 
of  the  reaping  of  the  whirlwind,  he  would  have  made  a  more  philo- 
sophical contribution  to  history.  As  it  is,  someone,  sometime,  will 
have  to  do  for  the  Lincoln  Era,  the  Era  of  Lincoln's  War,  what  Mr. 
Bowers  has  attempted  to  do  for  the  era  immediately  following  that 
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war;  and  it  will  be  the  harder  to  do  now,  convincingly,  since  Mr. 
Bowers  has  not  only  not  accepted  the  opportunity  to  give  a  corrected 
version  of  that  business,  but  has,  in  effect,  approved  the  false  version 
which  is  current. 

A  blunder  so  stupendous  is  in  the  nature  of  an  historical  calamity. 

The  thfng  that  fundamentally  vitiates  Mr.  Bowers'  work  is  the 
disclosure  that  he  has  either  swallowed,  bait,  hook  and  sinker,  the 
fairy  tales  of  the  Myths  of  Lincoln,  or  he  has  not  had  the  courage  to 
declare  the  facts.  He  has  assumed  where  assumption  is  unforgive- 
able;  he  has  tacitly  accepted  contentions  wholly  untenable  under 
analysis,  and  in  fact  by  assuming,  without  discussing,  their  validity, 
has  given  them  a  new  lease  on  life. 

VII 

The  attempt  to  pose  Lincoln  as  a  friend  of  the  South  is  not  only 
an  attempt  to  falsify  history,  but  tends  to  retard  efforts  to  heal  old 
wounds,  and  make  of  the  North  and  the  South  one  common  country, 
in  sympathy,  interest  and  mutual  respect.  The  North  professes,  at 
least  some  at  the  North  do,  to  desire  a  forgetting  of  former  differ- 
ences, and  the  bringing  about  an  era  of  amity  and  good  will.  But 
the  way  the  Northern  writers,  and  most  of  the  teachers  and  printing 
presses  want  to  accomplish  that  is  for  the  Southerners  abjectly  to 
accept  the  version  of  things  given  to  the  world  for  seventy  years  by 
prejudiced  propagandists  and  biased,  partisan  writers. 

Intelligent,  informed  Southerners  will  not  do  that. 

An  insistence  by  Southerners  upon  a  correct  version  of  things 
historically,  is  not  met  by  a  discussion  of  the  facts;  but  by  denuncia- 
tion for  "attempting  to  fight  the  war  over  again",  or  indeed  of  being 
an  "old  unrepentant  rebel."  The  sectionalists  at  the  North  do  not 
object  to  fighting  the  war  all  over  again,  so  long  as  the  versions  of 
the  fighting  repeat  the  stereotyped  falsehoods  which  have  become 
their  "history" — their  "fictions  agreed  upon."  And  these  have  been 
and  are  repeated  ad  infinitum  and  ad  nauseam. 

Maybe,  it  will  some  time  occur  to  some  at  the  North  that  a  bet- 
ter approach  to  the  era  of  good  fellowship  and  understanding  will 
be  to  frankly  admit  facts  and  face  the  truth,  even  if  it  does  make  so 
"many  statues  in  public  squares  and  parks  seem  a  bit  grotesque," 
and  regardless  of  what  statues  may  appear  grotesque. 

The  South  is  as  genuinely  interested  in  bringing  about  a  com- 
plete rapprochement  as  any  section  or  people  can  be.  It  has  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  such  a  consummation,  if  it  can 
be  accomplished  upon  a  basis  of  truth.  That  it  would  be  better  off 
materially  and  economically,  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt, — for  in  such 
an  era  it  would,  we  may  assume,  be  less  the  victim  of  a  vindictiveness 
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Which    has    persisted    to    thin    day,    under    the    impulses   of   which   the 
BOtttb     htl    continued    to    be    economically    at    least    but    "conquered 

provinces." 

But  to  bring  about  that  much-to-be-wished  for  status,  upon  the 
terms  demanded  by  the  North, — the  acceptance  of,  and  a  failure  to 
protest  against  an  utterly  false  version  of  history — would  make  of 
the  Soutb  historically  a  sorry  spectacle.  It  would  become  a  craven. 
It  may  be  true  there  are  some,  at  the  South,  who  in  effect  say:  'What 
do  we  care  for  history,  what  we  want  is  the  money.  The  Republican 
Party  is  in  control  of  things,  the  North  is  in  the  saddle,  there  never 
will  be  another  president  from  the  South,  the  course  for  us  to  pursue 
is  the  one  that  will  enable  us  to  get  the  most  dollars.  If  by  confess- 
ing our  fathers  were  rebels  and  traitors,  the  South  wrong,  the  North 
right,  we  can  coax  the  North  to  feed  us  a  little  more  generously  with 
the  crumbs  from  its  table,  why  not  do  so?  A  few  dollars  in  our  pockets 
now  is  worth  more  to  us  than  all  the  history  in  the  world." 

This  is  the  language  of  some  Southerners  attributable  to  the  de- 
moralization produced  by  defeat,  but  there  are  many  who  do  not  speak 
that  language,  and  thank  God,  those  who  do  are  relatively  but  a  few. 

The  South  is  a  land  of  tradition;  there  are  those  who  believe  in 
blood,  who  have  a  pride  in  their  progenitors,  and  who  in  the  words 
of  Daniel  Webster  believe  that  "a  moral  and  philosophical  respect  for 
our  ancestors  .  .  .  elevates  the  character  and  improves  the  heart," 
and  that  "a  consciousness  of  alliance  with  excellence  which  has  de- 
parted" should  "bear  the  stronger  obligation  on  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened mind"  than  any  sense  other  than  "religious  duty  and  moral 
feeling." 

Hence  it  is  that  there  are  those  who  spurn  the  suggestion  of  the 
inauguration  of  a  "new  era,"  which  it  is  claimed  wrould  be  a  better 
era  materially,  if  a  condition  of  its  coming  into  being  is  that  the 
South  shall  accept  historically  a  status  of  degradation,  and  its  lips  be 
sealed  against  speaking  the  truth. 

Attempts  to  pervert  and  falsify  history,  such  as  the  effort  to 
pose  Lincoln  as  a  friend  of  the  South,  will  always  be  resisted  by  the 
informed  and  the  spirited  of  that  section.  And  these  attempts  will 
never  succeed,  unless,  indeed,  as  the  result  of  some  cataclysmic  hap- 
pening which  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  expected, 
and  as  a  result  of  which  history  in  fact  becomes  indeed  nothing  but  a 
"fable  agreed  upon." 

A  student  of  history  rich  in  years  and  in  the  accumulated  store 
of  information  gained  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  recently  said:  "In 
my  reading  and  research  in  history,  I  have  failed  to  find  where  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  his  long  and  varied  life  ever  uttered  a  single  word  or 
wrote  a  single  line  of  kindness  and  sympathy  for  the  people  of  the 
South." 
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That  statement  of  the  case  may  stand,  until  and  unless  someone 
can  successfully  challenge  General  Goodwyn's  statement. 

While  not  professing  to  have  read  all  that  Lincoln  wrote  and 
spoke,  well  known  facts  argue  that  the  statement  is  correct;  for  did 
not  Lincoln  subscribe  to  a  fund  for  John  Brown?  Did  he  not  reject 
the  Crittenden  Resolutions  which  would  have  prevented  war?  Did  he 
not  permit  his  armies  to  carry  waste  and  havoc  through  the  South 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals?  And  was  not  his  eman- 
cipation proclamation  such  an  outrageous  thing  that  there  was,  as 
the  historian  McMaster  points  out,  widespread  opposition  throughout 
the  North  to  his  nomination  for  a  second  term?  Six  days  after  its 
issuance  he  wrote  to  Hannibal  Hamlin  expressing  his  disappointment 
at  its  reception  in  the  North  and  used  this  language:  "It  is  known 
to  some  that  while  I  hope  something  from  the  proclamation  my  ex- 
pectations are  not  as  sanguine  as  are  those  of  some  friends.  The  time 
for  its  effect  southward  has  not  come  but  northward  its  effect  should 
be  instantaneous".  It  appears  that  he  was  looking  to  some  effect  in 
the  South.  What  "effect"  could  this  have  been  save  a  saturnalia 
of  murder,  arson,  rape  and  atrocities  unspeakable?  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  ten  days  only  before  issuing  his  proclamation  he  de- 
clared to  a  committee  of  clergymen  who  visited  him  from  Chicago 
that  "the  possible  consequences  of  insurrection  and  massacre  in  the 
Southern  States"  would  not  deter  him  from  the  use  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion policy,  if  military  success  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  it.  Talk 
about  such  a  man  as  a  friend  of  the  South,  when  to  win  the  war  he 
would  have  consented  to  the  entire  demolition  of  the  people  of  the 
South! 

Lincoln  clung  to  the  villain  Butler  with  a  persistency  which  showed 
a  real  preference  for  him.  When  his  utter  incompetence  as  a  general, 
and  his  nakedness  of  all  qualities  of  decency  were  so  apparent  as  not 
to  be  denied,  Lincoln  nevertheless  found  a  succession  of  high  military 
posts  for  him. 

By  common  consent,  North  and  South,  Benjamin  F.  Butler — 
"Spoons"  Butler  or  "Beast"  Butler — is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
unspeakable  scoundrels,  who  soil  the  pages  of  this  country's  history. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  malignant  haters  of  the  South  and  the  South- 
ern people.  His  conduct  everywhere  was  such  as  to  bring  down  upon 
him  the  censure  and  reprobation  of  all  right-thinking  people.  His  ca- 
reer of  infamy  reached  such  heights  at  New  Orleans  that  the  French 
Government,  taking  cognizance  of  the  situation,  brought  such  pressure 
to  bear  that  Lincoln  withdrew  Butler  from  command  at  that  place; 
but  invited  him  to  march  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  through  the 
heart  of  the  South,  to  arouse  the  negroes  to  insurrection  and  to  or. 
ganize  them  into  units  for  service  in  the  Northern  Army. 

It  was  this  unspeakable  man — Beast  Butler — that  Lincoln  selected 
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as  his  choice  to  run  with  him  for  the  vice  presidency,  when  Lincoln 
ran  for  that  office  a  second  time.  That  Butler  did  not  run  does  not 
].  ss<  n  the  just  judgment  against  Lincoln  for  wanting  him  to  run. 
That  Lincoln  desired  him  to  make  the  race  is  a  commentary  upon 
his  judgment  and  his  tastes,  and  indicates  very  clearly  Lincoln's 
preference  for  low,  vile  men,  in  high  public  office,  and  as  intimate 
political  and  official  associates. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  apparent  that  no  friend  of  the  South 
would  have  held  so  tenaciously  to  the  scoundrel  Butler,  as  Lincoln 
did,  and  have  desired  to  see  him  become  vice  president  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  John  Fiske  said  of  Butler  that  "he  could  not  have  under- 
stood in  the  smallest  degree  the  feelings  of  gentlemen." 

VIII 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  characterizing  the  methods  and  writ- 
ings of  certain  historians  said:  "There  was  almost  no  form  of  sophis- 
try to  which  the  founders  of  New  England  did  not  have  recourse  then 
— for  they  sinned  against  the  light,  though  they  deceived  themselves 
while  sinning;  and  there  is  almost  no  form  of  sophistry  to  which  the 
historians  of  Massachusetts  have  not  had  recourse  since — deceiving 
themselves  in  the  attempt  to  deceive  others." 

In  more  recent  years  Julian  Street  denounced  the  historians  who 
wrote  the  histories  he  studied  as  a  boy,  declared  the  version  of  things 
he  learned  was  not  true,  but  he  never  found  that  out  until  years 
later,  and  then  he  found  out  the  truth  from  entirely  different  sources. 
As  to  the  history  used  in  his  boyhood  he  says  that:  ".  .  .  it  was 
written  by  a  lopsided  historian,  and  that  his  iop'  like  that  of  many 
another  of  his  kind,  led  him  to  enlarge  upon  American  naval  and 
military  victories,  to  minimize  American  defeats,  to  give  an  impres- 
sion that  the  all-important  early  Colonies  were  those  of  New  England, 
and  that  the  all  important  one  of  them  was  Massachusetts.  From 
this  bias  I  judge  that  the  historian  was  a  Boston  man.  It  takes  a 
Bostonian  to  think  in  that  way.    They  do  it  still." 

The  character  of  offenses  which  Adams  and  Street  charge  against 
New  England  historians  respecting  religious  freedom,  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Colonies,  may  justly  be  charged  against  the  Northern 
writers  generally  respecting  the  era  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 
These  writers  as  a  class  have  employed  more  sophistry  than  that  de- 
nounced by  Adams,  and  they  have  shown  more  "lop"  and  bias  than 
the  historians  of  which  Julian  Street  complained. 

The  time  is  about  at  hand  for  a  truthful  history  of  this  country 
covering  the  Lincoln  Era, — embracing  the  period  from  the  time  when 
Lincoln  became  a  country-wide  figure  until,  and  after,  he  passed  to 
his  final  reward.  The  time  is  at  hand  for  a  re-evaluation  of  Lincoln, 
his  motives,  purposes  and  policies.     The  country  is  ready,  or  should 
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be  ready  to  cast  into  the  discard,  the  tons  of  twaddle  and  rubbish 
which  have  been  pouring  from  the  printing  presses  for  over  seventy 
years,  manufacturing  propaganda,  inventing  fictions,  creating  myths, 
purveying  falsehoods,  and  providing  the  pap  upon  which  to  suckle  and 
rear  voters  for  the  party  which,  though  it  held  the  Constitution  to 
be  of  little  value,  yet  claims  the  credit  for  saving  the  Union! — what- 
ever the  Union  aside  from  the  Constitution  may  have  been!  Let  the 
truth  be  told  about  the  war.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  South  seced- 
ing again.  The  South  is  prepared  to  submit  to  any  amount  of  injus- 
tice rather  than  go  to  war  again. 

It  is  a  commentary  upon  conditions  and  upon  the  persistence  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  based  upon  ignorance,  that  the  tattlings  of  the 
Tarbells  and  the  babblings  of  the  Bartons  have  such  vogue. 

Mr.  Bowers  has  consigned  to  oblivion,  so  far  as  the  truth  of  his- 
tory is  concerned,  the  vaporings  of  the  carpet-bag  press,  during  the 
"Tragic  Era."  He  has  thus  disposed  of  some  tons  of  twaddle.  The 
pity  is  he  has  not  done  more.  He  had  a  great  opportunity,  of  which 
he  did  not  avail  himself.  He  might  easily  have  become  an  outstand- 
ing figure  as  an  historian  of  the  era  to  which  we  refer.  He  not  only 
failed  to  grasp  his  opportunity,  but  he  has  made  it  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  retrieve  his  error.  It  must  fall  to  the  office  of  another  pen 
to  explore  the  dark  places,  and  expose  the  villainy  of  the  "Lincoln 
Era,"  and  the  cant,  and  fictions  and  lies  and  more  lies  of  the  Era  of 
the  Lincoln  Myths — the  era  from  the  war  to  the  present  time. 

The  late  Albert  J.  Beveridge  became  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
retaking  stock  of  the  situation,  and  for  making  evaluations  anew.  Un- 
fortunately Beveridge  was  self-deceived,  in  things  historical  as  well 
as  things  political.  Respecting  the  latter  he  imagined  himself  a  sort 
of  Twentieth  Century  "Progressive,"  while  he  was  in  fact  an  Eighteenth 
Century  and  early  Nineteenth  Century  Hamiltonian  Federalist.  His- 
torically Beveridge  was  not  able  to  rise  to  the  full  requirements  of 
the  occasion  and  of  the  task  to  which  he  addressed  himself.  But  he 
made  progress  and  it  should  be  said  to  his  credit  that,  to  a  degree, 
he  recognized  his  limitations  in  this  regard.  One  of  his  friends  de- 
clared that  "Beveridge  once  told  me  that  in  thinking  back  on  the 
things  he  heard  and  believed  in  his  boyhood,  in  a  household  steeped 
with  prejudice  and  in  a  community  so  poisoned,  he  shuddered  and 
was  ashamed."  And  recounting  the  fact  that  his  father  and  all  his 
brothers  were  in  the  Northern  Army  and  that  he  "was  brought  up  on 
the  most  intense  pro-Northern  war  teachings,"  he  doubted  his  ability 
to  write  fairly  because  unable  adequately  to  "resist  the  pull  of  life- 
time prejudice." 

That  he  was  disillusioned  to  no  small  degree  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  after  he  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more  upon  his  Lin- 
coln researches,  he  told  a  close  friend,  "that  if  asked  to  make  a  speech 
on  Lincoln  he  would  refuse  because  the  more  he  got  into  the  records 
the  more  doubtful  he  became  in  his  estimate." 
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Mr.  Bowers  has  not  progressed  beyond,  if  he  has  Indeed  caught 
up  with,  his  friend  Beveridge  in  this  regard. 

The  title  Mr.  Bowers  chose  for  his  work  has  a  double,  and  In 
part,  unintended  application.  The  Tragic  Era  is  more  than  that,  It  ia 
a  tragic  book. 
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